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who understand nothing of true dignity ; for, as an impromptu,
it was smart, and even caustic. The baronet, it seems, was
reputed to have been bought by the minister ; and the
reader will at once divine that the retort took advantage of
that current belief, so as to throw back the sarcasm, by pro-
claiming that neither horse nor rider had a price placarded
in the market at which any man could become their pur-
chaser. But this was not the temper in which Coleridge
either did reply or could have replied. Coleridge showed,
in the spirit of his manner, a profound sensibility to the
nature of a gentleman ; and he felt too justly what it be-
came a self-respecting person to say, ever to have aped the
sort of flashy fencing which might seem fine to a theatrical
blood.

Another story is self-refuted. "A hired partisan" had
come to one of Coleridge's political lectures with the express
purpose of bringing the lecturer into trouble; and most pre-
posterously he laid himself open to his own snare by refusing
to pay for admission, Spies must be poor artists who pro-
ceed thus. Upon which Coleridge remarked " that, before
the gentleman kicked up a dust, surely he would down with
the dust." So far the story will not do. But what follows
is possible enough. The same " hired M gentleman, by way oi
giving unity to the tale, is described as having hissed. Upon
this a cry arose of " Turn him out! " But Coleridge inter-
fered to protect him. He insisted on the man's right to hiss
if he thought fit; it was legal to hiss ; it was natural to hiss :

although really she might have gone faither and fared worse. I am
able, by female aid, to communicate a pretty close description of
Samuel Taylor Coleridge as he was in the year 1796. In stature,
according to the severe measurement taken down in the studio of a
very distinguished artist, he was exactly 5 feet 10 inches in height;
with a blooming and healthy complexion; beautiful and luxuriant
hair, falling in natural curls over his shoulders ; and, as a lady (the
successor of Hannah More in her most lucrative boarding-school) said
to me about the year of Waterloo, "simply the most perfect realisa-
tion of a pastoral Strephon that in all her life she had looked upon."
Strephon was the romantic name that survived fi om her rosy days of
sweet seventeen : at present, Strephon, as well as Chloe, are at a dis-
count ; but what she meant was an Adorns. By reason of reading too
much Kant and Sclielling, he grew fat and corpulent towards Waterloo j
but he was then slender and agile as an antelope.